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VISIT TO CALIFORNIA. 


November 22, 1791.—At6 A. M. prepar- 
ed to anchor in the Bay of Guimas, which 
lies twenty leagues eastward of Cape Co- 
rientes. At 10 A. M. saw the town of Gui- 
mas and its beautiful bay; stood boldly in, 
and anchored with the small bower, in ten 
fathoms water, two miles from the shore. 
This town, although small, is garrisoned by 
a fort mounting ten guns, with a comple- 
ment of fifty men under the command of a 
colonel. It is a place of some importance, 
because it is the nearest port on the Pacif- 
ic Ocean to the city of Mexico. The rea- 
son for our anchoring at so great a distance, 
was to be out of gun-shot of the fort, and 
avoid all intercourse until we’ could settle 
upon a plan of operations for trade. The 
whole of this day we waited anxiously for 
some communication from the shore, but, 
as none was apparent, we lifted our anchor 
and dropped in so as to be within short 
gun-shot of the fort. ‘This was done in or- 
der to cover our boats, it being the inten- 
tion to land next morning. During the 
night, asharp look-out was kept up. Inthe 
morning, according to previous arrange- 
ment, a boat, bearing the white flag in the 
bows, was sent on shore, under the com- 
mand of the third officer, with the interpre- 
ter. They were received very courteously 
by the colonel, and the strongest expression 
of pleasure and satisfaction were evinced at 
the sight of our noble ship, more especially 
when they understood the nature of. our 
business. It was said by them that no for- 
eign ship had ever visited this place, and 
that the whole country was in the greatest 
want of articles, such as linens of every de- 
scription, muslins, cottons, &c. None of 
those fabrics were to be had throughout the 
whole coast and country, except in the city 
of Mexico. The colonel was politely invit- 
ed to go on board, which invitation he im- 








Intercourse with the Spaniards, at Cuimas, California. 


mediately accepted, and no distrust or fear 
was manifested by any of the Spaniards, who 
had come down in great numbers ‘to the 
beach where the boat landed. The boat 
returned to the ship with the Spanish colo- 
nel, who was received with the most mark- 
ed attention, and he seemed perfectly amaz- 
ed and delighted when he beheld the beau- 
tiful symmetry of our ship, her perfect 
cleanliness, and the order and regularity of 
her battery ; and no marvel, for this was the 
first time he had ever set his foot on board 
ofaship. He appeared to regard the offi- 
cers and crew as a race of superior beings, 
at the same time expressing freely his opin- 
ion in relation to our force, which had been 
magnified by us to a much greater degree 
than it really was. No consideration, how- 
ever, would induce him to permit us to 
trade, unless the consent of the viceroy 
could be obtained, of which he expressed 
not the least doubt, and offered to despatch 
a courier immediately to the city of Mex- 
ico, to obtain permission to trade, as well 
as the fixed rate of duties. This was all 
fair and reasonable, and Captain W. deter- 
mined to wait patiently the result. As to 
the rate of duties, it was a mere matter of 
moonshine to us, so that we obtained per- 
mission to sell. An invitation was given to 
the colonel to visit the ship, and a general 
invitation was sent on shore to all the in- 
habitants to the same effect. Among our 
crew there were a.number of musicians, 
who had formed themselves into a kind of 
band, and, although their music was not as 
ravishing as it might have been under other 
circumstances, yet it afforded exquisite en- 
joyment to those who had never heard bet- 
ter. These men were ordered to keep 
themselves constantly clean, and be in read- 
iness to salute the delicate ears of the Span- 
iards with aconcord of sweet sounds. Ina 
word, the decks were cleared; and every 
thing connected with the ship,—her disci- 





pline, cleanliness, &c. was in the most per- 
fect order. No other duty was permitted 


to go on except the boat service, in trans- - 


porting the Spaniards to and from the ship. 
Every morning a gun was fired, and the ship 
was dressed and decorated, fore-and-aft, 
with the flags of almost every civilized na- 
tion, in addition to a number of signals 
which were on board. The most friendly 
intercourse was kept up between the inhab- 
itants, our officers, and crew; many of the 
Spaniards, of both sexes, dined on board 
from time to time; but that which seemed 
to delight tiéin more than any thing else, 
was our music; which, poor as it ‘as, to 
them was a source of great pleasure. The 
great contrast of complexion, beauty, and 
manliness of many of our crew, to those of 
the Spaniards, caused a number of the 
young Spanish damsels to lose their hearts. 

The news of our arrival having spread 
abroad in the country, great numbers came 
down and pitched their tents, so as to have 
a fair view of the ship; and it is no exag- 
geration in, stating, trae*¢t ast one million 
of Spanish dollars, platina, and old plate, 
were lying on the beach in their tents, 
brought here for the purpose of trade. In- 
deed, many of their cooking utensils, as 
well as other articles of furniture, were made 
of silyer. But they were destitute of al- 


“most every article of wearing apparel, and 


it was curious to see the Spaniards with 
their families! .The dress of the male con- 
sisted of a straw hat, a camisa, or shirt of 
coarse linen, and breeches of the same ma- 
terial, with old silk stockings, procured, as 
we understood, from the city of Mexico, 
and a pair of thin slippers, which completed 
hiwswhele costume. The dress of the fe- 
males, (some of whom were beautiful, espe- 
cially the younger part) corresponded ex- 
actly, as to quality, with that of the males ; 
their garments were made badly, and worn 
slovenly. Such, then, is the description of 
a Spaniard and his family, who had with 
them at least fifty thousand dollars. I have 
actually seen a young female, whose vest- 
ments were not worth one dollar, wearing a 
string of pearls around her neck which 
would sell in any European market for a 
thousand. 

December 7.—This day, despatches were 
received from Mexico by the Spanish 
colonel, granting us permission to sell the 
cargo; with the proviso that fifteen per 
cent duties should be secured to the gov- 
ernment. ‘This was good news, indeed, for 
a few days of uninterrupted business would 
close our operations on the Spanish coast. 
All of the officers were employed in effect- 
ing sales of the cargo; and so great was the 
demand for linens of every description, 
that, incredible as it may appear, coarse 
Irish linens sold from eighty to one hundred 
dollars per piece ; German platillas at eighty 
dollars per piece; silk stockings eighty- 
four dollars per dozen, calicoes from four 
to seven dollars per yard ; and every article 
of merchandise that suited the buyers was 
sold in the same proportions. The men 
also found a ready sale, and large prices, 
for their private adventures. While our 
business was progressing, and that too in 
the most advatageous manner, dinner par- 
ties were frequently given on board to the 
Spaniards, and the sameecompliment was 
returned by them to the captain, officers, 
and many of the crew on shore. Thus the 
time passed away in the greatest harmony. 
So strong did the attachment become for 
our crew by the Spaniards, both male and 
female, that many of us were pressed by 
them to leave the ship, and settle with them. 
I cannot omit here noticing a circumstance 
which took place at this time. A young 
sailor, belonging to the ship, of fine appear- 
ance and prepossessing manners, had the 
good fortune to captivate the heart of one 
of the young damsels. Her father was a 
rich old Don, and she an only daughter ; 
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and as the young sailor belonged to one of 
the boats, he consequently had frequent op- 
portunities of intercourse with the fair one. 
He was loaded with presents of every de- 
Scription, such as the place could afford ; 
and when the departure of the ship was 
talked of, she would express a determina- 
tion either to go in the ship herself, or that 
her lover should remain on shore. Matters 
stood thus until the time of our departure 
had nearly arrived, when she importuned 
her father to obtain leave from Captain W. 
for her lover to remain in the country; but, 
although he had managed this love affair 
very adroitly with the senorita, yet his pas- 
sion did not become so violent as to induce 
him to abandon his ship and his country, 
and remain among the Spaniards. The 
young lady was inconsolable at his refusal, 
and so the matter ended.—Life on the 
Ocean. 
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THE TEMPTATION OF RACHEL 
MORRISON. 


It was aclear, sunny September morning 
—bright and cheerful Autumn was stealing 
not striding, over the landscape, and Ra- 
chel Morrison looked out upon a joyous 
picture, as she sat within the window of her 
father’s house. 

Her two younger sisters had spread a 
richly fringed carpet beneath a verandah 
that was curtained by clustering vines; the 
elder of them had filled a basket with the 
rich clusters of the purple grape, and held 
it up, a double temptation to little Miriam, 
and a bounding, beautiful greyhound, the 
pet and torment of the family. Kate Mon 
rison, the tempter, would not, however, suf- 
fer either of them to touch a single grape 
until she had first presented the basket to 
Rachel ; indeed, her youthful sisters loved 
Rachel dearly—and loved her the more, 
for that the rose was fading from her cheek, 
and her lips seldom smiled as was their cus- 
tom in former times. 1 have- often obsery- 
ed that the love of children increases with 
the illness of a friend or companion—a beau- 
tiful illustration of the disinterested nature 
of true love. 

‘‘There is a bunch, Rachel—a bunch fit 
for a queen! The doctor said you might 
eat grapes.” 

“Thank you, dear Kate; they are very 
fine indeed ; but you should not have tempt- 
ed Miriam and Nina with them.” 

“Oh !” replied Kate, langhing, ‘I love 
to tempt them—to tease them a little; it 
does them good.” 

“No, I do not think so,” said Rachel. 
“T am not fond of quoting from the Holy 
Scriptures on trivial occasions, but you must 
remember we pray not to be led into tempta- 
tion ; and, Kate, looking on the temptation 
with which yon tempted your little sister. 
and the pretty hound, made me think— 

‘* What, sister?” 

“Upon mine own !” 

** Yours, Rachel ! 
with grapes?” 

Grapes!” repeated Rachel Morrison, 
smiling, though there was sadness in the 
smile. ‘‘ No, flot with grapes; yet I have 
had my temptation.” 

“* What was it, sister ?”’ 

**T will tell you when you are old enough 
to understand its nature.” 

“‘ But I am old enough, Rachel. I shall 
be seven next month. Perhaps, sister, you 
were tempted to tell a story ?” 

“he.” 

“To wear tight shoes at the dancing 
lesson ?”’ 

“No.” 

“To go into the garden and gather cher- 
ries without leave ?”’ 


I did not tempt you: 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














* He” 

“To ride the kicking pony ?” 

“‘ Indeed, my Kate, you need not attempt 
to find out. Listen to me; if it pleases 
God that I live until you have completed 
your seventeenth yearg! will relate to you 
my “‘ temptation ;” if—listen to me, Kath- 
ariné=-1! am taken from you into the world 
of spifits before you attain the beauty and 
incur, the dangers of womanhood, | will 
leave a written testimony that may warn you 
how to avoid the sorrows which have plant- 
ed and watered the willows that are already 
growing over my early grave.” 

Kate did not quite understand what her 
sister meant, but she saw that her eyes were 
filled with tears, and so she crept silently 
to her side, and looked up into her face, 
and felt her heart sad within her. A little 
time, and the sharp winds of aa unusually 
cold spring, sent (the physician said) poor 
Rachel Morrison to an early grave. There 
was one who knew otherwise—who knew 
that the iron had entered her soul, and fes- 
tered in its core, and that the body was too 
delicate to withstand the struggles of her 
mind. Her mother closed her eyes, and 
sorrowed over her bier—but not as one 
having no hope, for her last blessed words 
were, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
There was much mourning in the bereaved 
dwelling. Kate was able to feel and to tell 
how truly she missed 

The glancing of her sister’s eye, 
The waving of her hair, 

The footsteps lightly gliding by, 
The hand so small and fair. 


But little Miriam soon forgot her troubles 
in the excitement of black frocks and a 
crape bonnet. 

Years pass, as well as months; and when 
we review them, we think they pass as 
quickly. The retrospect of both is nearly 
the same; but the prospect how different! 
Katharine Morrison had completed her sev- 
enteenth year, and was already arrived at 
the dangerous distinction of being a belle 
and a beauty. She had ceased to remem- 
ber that her sister, whose once beautiful 
form was now part and parcel of the earth 
wherein it lay, left a ‘‘ written testimony of 
her trials;” that she had laid open her heart’s 
feelings, hopes, and disappointments, for 
her advantage; that, to prevent her sister's 
tears, she had re-shed her own—for she had 
torn afresh wounds which had comparative- 
ly healed, and had again counted the drops 
of blood distilled from her lacerated heart. 
“My blessed child!” said her mother, 
“have you forgotten poor Rachel’s legacy 
—how she bequeathed you the knowledge 
of her ‘temptation,’ that your fate may not 
be as hers.” 

She laid a few leaves of paper upon her 
table, fairly and plainly written; and Kate 
re-trimmed her lainp, and flung the garland 
from her brow, that she might read the sto- 
ry of her dead sister. 

** A woman’s, Kate ?—a young unmarried 
woman’s trials, are generally of the affec- 
tions—trials of temper, trials of judgment, 
trials of power come afterwards; but a 
young girl’s trials are of the heart. 

I hope you have not yet understood what 
it is to love; unless, indeed, you love what 
is lovely—lovely not only for a time, but 
for eternity. ‘The impression made on a 
young heart may be considered light; and 
yet, Katharine, it is long-—oh, how long! 
before it wears out; I found it so. You 
know the pains my dear mother ever took 
to impress upon us our religious duties ; to 
teach us Christ all-in-all sufficient; and to 
manifest our faith by our works. I fear me 
that I trusted too much to my own strength 
—that I thought too much of my own ac- 
sara The pains bestowed on my 
education nade me superior to my compan- 
ions, but not, alas! superior to myself. 
The remembrance of your sister—of the 
once living reality of her who pens these 
lines—will, before you read them have 
faded to an outlined vision., You will re- 
member a thin, pale girl, who loved flowers 
and music, and for whom you gathered the 
finest grapes; and the thought of her will 
bring back her last kiss—her white brow 
—her dead hand—the never-to-be-forgotten 
touch of death !—the tears—a mother’s pre- 
cious tears!—and then the funeral. Ay, 
my beloved sister, all will be as a vision ; 
but we may learn wisdom from such. 

I did think too highly of my acquire- 
ments, and practised them more for the sake 
of display, than a desire to give pleasure. 
They attracted the attention of one who, 
possessed of much beauty, much talent, and 











some—indeed many—amiable qualities, 
was, nevertheless, deficient in the great re- 
quisites for domestic—much less Christian 
—happiness. For atime, we were as two 
gay butterflies sporting in the sunshine; I 
learnt to see with his eyes, to hear with his 
ears, to feel his feelings, to live but in his 
presence; and yet I hardly knew it—was 
not that strange? One of the mysteries of 
love; perpetually denying his influence 
with my lips, lying to my own heart—prac- 
tising self-deception ; but however I might 
have succeeded in deceiving myself, I did 
not, could not, deceive him. He knew his 
power, and while he talked of love to me, 
(ah! Kate, take my experience with you in 
the world, and remember that while men 
talk love, women feel it) loved me—he be- 
lieved, well; yet endeavored to laugh at my 
“‘ amiable weaknesses,” ‘‘early prejudices,” 
and ‘* want of wordly knowledge.” Such 
-he termed, inf honied words, woman’s best 
and surest safeguard ; her refuge, her hope, 
her shield and buckler. At first I was 
alarmed—but he never wounded my feel- 
ings. Day by day, secure of my affections, 
he became more careless in his expressions, 
though he gave me no reason to suppose he 
was guilty of infidelity. I wanted the cour- 
age, and in truth, the Christian knowledge, 
to combat his assertions, and for a long time, 
I sheltered myself under the hope, almost 
the belief, that he did not but jest. And 
awful as it was, still it was a comfort—a 
coward’s comfort, truly, that has no truth 
for its foundation. My dear mother, too, 
trembled while she prayed for my happiness; 
but my fatheg thought of the splendor of the 
alliance, and rejoiced therein. 

The time approached for our union, and 
the care, attention, and tenderness, of my 
affianced husband made me almost forget 
what then I had hardly time to think upon 
amid the congratulations, the prepardtions, 
and the festivals, that were to celebrate our 
marriage. Every one, too, assured me how 
certain | was of happiness, and I endeavor- 
ed to, yes, I did believe it. I gave myself 
up to the intoxication of an unsanctified 
hope, and I fought against my doubts and 
Christian terrors; it was to be the dast Sun- 
day before our marriage, and we were to 
take the sacrament together. He had 
agreed with so much seeming pleasure that 
we should do so, that I hailed it as seatet 
omen; and on that memorable Sabbat 
morning entered a bower whose roses and 
jessamine had been twined by Ais hand— 
which made them doubly dear to me. It 
was a bright and balmy day, the sprays 
were bending beneath the dew drops, and 
the air was heavy with perfume; every 
thing was hushed and silent—even the song 
of the bird was tempered in its sweetness ; 
and I prayed, oh! how fervently prayed, 
that I might, that we might together, find 
“the way, the truth, and the life.” 

I had escaped from the tumult of compa- 
ny to commune with my own heart, and He, 
to “‘ whom all hearts are open,” knows that 
[ prayed more for him than for myself. 
Suddenly the church bell sounded in my 
ear, and I rose to attend its blessed sum- 
mons. I was pushing back the silver stars 
of a clustering jessamine that curtained the 
arbor’s entrance, when I saw the object of 
my prayer coming towards me; perhaps I 
would not have drawn back had he been 
alone, but an intimate friend, who was to 
have been his bride’s-man was with him, 
and I shrank beneath the shade. As they 
approached, they laughed and talked togeth- 
er, and so loudly that I heard what one of 
them would have given worlds I ‘never had 
heard. ‘ 

“The sacrament will take up so much 
time, that I cannot meet you as I intend- 
ed.” This sentence attracted my atten- 
tion, though when indeed did he speak that 
I was not attentive? O, how I shuddered 
at what followed ! 

“Then why do you go? Why submit to 
what you despis¢? I would not do it for 
any woman upon earth.” 

**T would do more than that for Rachel ; 
but when once away from this, she will get 
rid of all ‘her early prejudices, and become 
one of the world; her mind is comprehen- 
sive, and her love for me will tend to teach 
her the superiority of rational over formal 
religion.” 

“To have a preaching wife, to be oblig- 
ed to go to church, sing psalms on Sun- 
days, and take the sacrament once a month, 
a pretty prospect of domestic felicity !” 

‘“*Psha, you do not suppose that my pres- 
ent life is a type of that which is to come? 


handsome mansion in Elm street, 


























No, no; I do not intend to be canonized 
under the denomination of Saint Alfred, 
but it pleases her, and believe me she is not 
half as bad as she was. I remember when 
she would not read a newspaper on Sun- 
day !” 

‘Ts it possible !” 

“‘Fact—upon my honor. Now she is 
getting better; I must tolerate the mum- 
mery till we are married ; and then ”’— 

‘Kate, Kate, I heard no more.A _ tor- 
rent of bitterness overwhelmed me. The 
blessed sacrament to be termed mummery ; 
the man for whom I lived and prayed, to 
exult that my religion was declining, to plan 
its destruction! I donot ask you to pity 
me now, because my transgressions have 
been pardoned, my race run, my sorrows 
ceased their troubling, my spirit found its 
rest! but then, or rather when restored to 
perfect consciousness, you would have pit- 
ied me. 

“For weeks I could not leave my bed ; 
the delirium of brain fever for a time spar- 
ed me worse agonies, but the temptation 
was with me still. I knew that Alfred’s 
attentions had been unremitting, that he had 
watched over me, they said he had prayed 
for me. To whom was he to pray? His 
people were not my people, his God not my 
God. And yetI loved him; Kate; I pray 
for him still; at morn, at midnight, by the 
way-side and in secret; his name is on my 
lips, in my heart! My mother, though she 
knew by bitter experience that two can nev- 
er be as one, except in the Lord; she al- 
most wished me to perform my contract; 
she feared that, though the spirit was will- 
ing, the flesh was weak ; she talked of the 
believing wife saving the unbelieving hus- 
band. It might be so; and had I married, 
believing that he believed, I would have 
borne my cross, but the film had been re- 
moved from mine eyes; he was an acknowl- 
edged infidel, regarding the holy ordinances 
of religion as mummerics. «Could I look up 
to select such aone as my guide through 
life? My father spurned me from him; 
talked of the Jands which | had lost; the 
station I had cast away! My bride’s maids 
mourned that their splendid dresses could 
not be worn; and you, Kate, a little fairy 
of five years old, wept bitterly the loss of 
cake. But oh! when he, the loved one, 
promised to be all I desired; said that I 
could save him from the destruction into 
which he would surely plunge if 1 did not 
share his name ; then came my worst tempt- 
ation; then, then, I felt how bitter it was to 
remember that he who had deceived me 
once, might repeat the deception! They 
tell us we ought to forget the faults of those 
we love; I found remembering their per- 
fections the most dangercus of the two. 

“Enough! we parted. Hesaid, ‘If his 
life, if his opinions, become really religious, 
would I marry him?’ I said, “ Yes.” 
He went forth again into the world, and he 
forgot me ; I remained in my own home; I 
forgot not him. His career has been 
thoughtless, brilliant, and extravagant; he 
has grown of the world, worldly ; while I 
have found rest, and peace, and hope; and 
long, ere you have read these papers, shall 
have been made immortal. On then, be- 
loved Katharine, let your prayer be, “ Let 
me not be led into temptation ;” for once 
led therein, by the vanities, the pleasures, 
or the riches of life, our escape is doubtful, 
and our trial great.” 

Bitterly did Kathatine weep over the 
records of a life which was terminated be- 
fore twenty summers had stamped the per- 
fection of beauty on her brows; but I am 
happy to record, that Kate was saved much 
misery by the wisdom she gleaned from the 
“Temptation of Rachel Morrison.’’—Lon- 
don New Monthly Magozine. 








Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE THREE WISHES. 


It was a winter evening. The sun had 
gone early to her rest; and the moon was 
shining brilliantly on the snow white earth, 
while the stars seemed to speak from the 
firmament, ‘“‘ All is happiness here.” 

The sleigh bells rang merrily through the 
streets, and the usually quiet village of W. 
was now bustle and commotion. “Iwas on 
this pleasant night, I would introduce my 
readers to three young girls, seated in a 
Anna 

















Maria and Ella Beecher with their cousin 
Mariette. 

Anna Maria. “ Sister, do please close 
the curtains, draw near the fire, and let us 
try to enjoy ourselves, though the pleasure 


‘ without, almost tempts me to attend the 


temperance lecture.” 

Ella, “Certainly.” ‘ There is Lizzie 
Melton going with that young student, who 
came home with her brother from college. 
She lcoks splendidly. Oh! I would give 
everything I possess to be as beautiful as 
she. Would that when I walk the street, 
all might look and say, ‘ What a beauty! 
Such a fine form! So sparkling an eye, 
and delicate a countenance!’ This is not 
all. Were it in my power, I should be 
rich. So rich that I might spend very much 
and still have an abundance. In short, had 
I beauty and wealth, I should be perfectly 
happy.” 

Anna Maria. ‘Far different is my de- 
sire. Beauty? ’Tis transient as a flower, 
and wealth! ’tis hardly enjoyed ere it van- 
ishes and leaves its possessor worse than 
before. Give me an intellectual face, one 
that tells there is a soul within, which can 
think and realize it was created for a no- 
bler purpose, than to live and die. My 
name should be first among the female wri- 
ters of America. And in future days, the 
works of Anna M. Beecher should be the 
most popular, respected and read.” 

Mariette. ‘ Dear Anna, 


“ Ambition is a fearful thing, 
To enter in a youthful breast ; 
It leaves remorse’s bitter sting, 
And robs for e’er the soul of rest.” 


Perhaps, cousins, your’s might have been: 


my wish, did not my mother’s dying words 
continually enter my mind. They were, 
‘“‘Marie, the path before thee is strewed 
with thorns, and though sometimes flowers 
may spring up in the midst, and seem flour- 
ishing for a time, remember, they will not 
last long; soon they’ll droop and die. 
Though the day be sunny and pleasant, 
think night will come in which thou’lt need 
a friend dearer and truer than any the 
world can give; that thou wilt not live al- 
ways. Soon thou must be laid by thy 
mother’s side; and in that hour, ‘‘ when 
flesh and heart are failing,” how sweet the 
thought, ‘ Thy Saviour is thy friend.’ ” 

Then wonder, not, ’tis my wish to live in 
so holy and useful a manner, that when the 
last call comes, I may hear the glad wel- 
come, ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou, into the joy of thy 
Lord.’ ” 

Reader, art thou Ella, Anna or Marie? 

H. 8S. N. 








Religion. 


ORIGINAL, 
THE NEGLECT OF PRAYER. 


** Mother,” said Susan, as she took her 
little chair, and set it down by the side of 
the one in which Mrs. Butler was sitting, 
‘** Mother, I have not had a pleasant time at 
all this afternoon, although I have been vis- 
iting Jane and Louisa, and they, I dare 
say, did all in their power to make me en- 
joy myself; yet nothing seemed to go right. 
I felt out of humor with them at everything 
almost they said or did. 1! do wish I could 
think of the cause of all this unhappiness.” 
And the little girl threw back the flaxen 
ringlets from her face, and putting her 
snowy arms round her mother’s neck, im- 
printed a tender kiss upon her cheek, while 
a tear fell, which spoke volumes to the heart 
of Mrs. Butler. 

‘Dearest child, you are just beginning 
to experience a little, some of the trials of 
earth. You know how many times I have 
told you that even the best of God’s crea- 
tures are frail and erring; and that they 
should go to Him every morning and eve- 
ning at least, for those blessings of which 
they stand in need. We do not all require 
the same thing ; some have quick tempers, 
and they should ask for strength to govern 
them aright. Others are often saying 
wrong things of their neighbors or friends; 
they should pray for a charitable disposi- 
tion. It is also our duty to tell our heav- 
enly Father of all our sins, and all our de- 
sires, and if we pray in aright spirit, He 
will listen to our intercession. But yet, He 
does not always give us what we desire, be- 
cause He knows much better than we, what 
is best for us to possess.” 
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“ Oh how wicked and ungrateful I have 
been, the cause of my unhappiness lies 
within myself. I omitted to read in my 
Bible, and say my prayers this morning. 
I have not forgotten to, before, since last 
summer, and the reason I did to-day, was 
because I wanted to dress my doll before 
going to school, so that I might carry it 
with me; but I will strive to be a better 
gitl for the future, and I hope God will 
give me strength to keep my resolution.” 

“Tf you are truly sincere, He undoubted- 
ly will assist you, in your good undertak- 
ing ; how very unreasonable it is for us to 
expect everything for our comfort and pleas- 
ure, while we pay no regard to the Bestow- 
er. You would think it very unkind were 
you to give your little brother a new year’s 
gift, and he should not so much as thank 
you for it; and yet this is the same manner 
in which God is often treated by his chil- 
dren. Morning and evening he sends them 
fresh mercies, while he is not even thanked 
for them. But it is time, my dear child, 
that you were asleep, this has been a long 
day for you. Donot forget, Susan, to ask 
forgiveness of your heavenly Friend, for the 
neglect you have this day shown him. 

January 13th, 1845, C. E. A. 





Nursery. 





HIS JACK-KNIFE. 

One bright morning, George was walking 
slowly to school, when, chancing to look on 
the ground, he saw a jack-knife, lying in 
the sand before him; he sprung to pick it 
up, and exclaimed aloud, “‘ Now, I’ve got a 
jack-knife!’? It was a very pretty knife, 
just such a one as George had long wished 
for; but he saw immediately that it was the 
same he had seen Mr. T. using the day be- 
fore, and he read the initials 8S. T. on the 
silver plate on the handle. He knew ina 
moment that he ought to return it to the 
owner; but he had wanted a knife very 
much, and he thought of all the advantages 
of having one, till it seemed almost right 
for him to keep it, as he had found it; but 
it would not seem quite right, and he was 
not decided what to do when he entered 
the school-room. Several times in the 
forenoon he thought about the knife, and 
the more he wanted to keep it the louder 
his conscience told him it was wrong. At 
length he took his writing book, and his 
copy was, “‘ Honesty is the best policy ;” 
and then the prayer came into: his mind, 
“ Deliver us from temptation,” and this de- 
cided George. 

At noon, when he was going home, he 
met Mr. T. who spoke hindly to him, as he 
always does to little boys, and George said, 
“Here is your knife, Mr. T., I found it in 
the road this morning when I went to 
school.’’? Mr. 'T. was very glad to find his 
knife again, and was much pleased with 
George, who felt quite happy in having re- 
turned it. Not long after, Mr. T. came 
over to see George, and gave him a new 
knife, exactly like the one he had so wish- 


ed to keep, and his own name on the han- 


dle. George always remembered that 
honesty was the best policy, and whenever 
he was tempted to do wrong, he offered the 
prayer, ‘‘ Deliver me from temptation.” 
[Parent's Friend. 


ween 


SULKY TEMPERS. 


“*T can’t think how it is,’’ said Matilda, 
sobbing and sulking, in a great passion; 
“that Rachel always seems so happy, when 
I am so miserable.” 

“Tt is no puzzle to me,” replied Miss 
M. her teacher; ‘“‘ and I think, if you will 
give yourself the trouble to reflect a little, 
you will soon find it out. You are placed 
in exactly the same situation in life; have 
Just as many indulgences and advantages ; 
yet there is such a manifest difference. I 
would recommend you to sit down, and ask 
yourself seriously why it is.” 

Matilda unfortunately was not then in a 
reflecting mood, for sulky people seldom 
look at things in their true light; and, af- 
ter a great deal of grumbling and mumbling, 
she declared that ‘“ she could not find out 
the cause.” 

In my opinion, of all disagreeable chil- 
drén, obstinate and sulky ones are the most 
so; and if they did but know how silly they 
look, with their thick lips, half shut eyes, 
and scowling brows, surely they would be 
ashamed of themselves. J would advise all 





sulky children to carry a small looking- 
glass in their pockets; and, I am sure, if 
they would look at fhemselves when they 
are in such tempers, they would ba quite 
frightened. But, O! if they would be so 
alarmed at the strange appearance of their 
countenances, what would they be if they 
could see their hearts? What wicked 
thoughts, desires, and dispositions are en- 
couraged there! What opposition to the 
will of their friends, and what inattention 
to the commands of God! All this will not 
do by and by. We know that evil habits 
grow upon people ; and, if once young per- 
sons indulge obstinate, stubborn tempers, 
they will increase upon them; until, like 
Matilda, they are unhappy themselves, and 
make every one about them so likewise. 


My dear little child, 
Be gentle and mild! 
For what can you get, 
By passion and pet, 
But sorrow and shame, 
A very bad name, 

The loss of your peace, 
And guilt in its place. 





Natural ffistorp. 





SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF A CAT. 

During a hard snow storm last winter, a 
kitten with a broken leg hopped into the 
hall door of a gentleman’s house in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. and began a piteous mewing. 
He ordered one of the servants to throw the 
kitten into the street, when his little daugh- 
ter, a lovely child of eight years, caught it 
in her arms, and begged to be allowed to 
keep it and nurse it. The father refused, 
but the child begged so earnestly that he at 
last allowed her to keep it. 

The child nursed her pet until it got well, 
and the cat, unlike the majority of its spe- 
cies, returned all the fondness of its gentle 
nurse. 

A few weeks since the little girl took 
sick and was confined to her bed, and it 
was almost impossible to keep the cat away 
from her. As the child grew sicker, the 
cat grew more troublesome by mewing and 
constantly jumping upon the bed where she 
lay. It was impessible to drive her out of 





the room, until at last the child being near* 
her end, the cat stretched herself out near 


the bed and appeared to be dying; it was 
taken into an adjoining room and put upon 
arug. ‘Take care of my poor kitten,” 
said the little girl as she saw them take it 
away. 

Tn a few hours the child died, and when 
they went into the adjoining room, the cat 
lay dead upon the rug.— Broadway Jour. 
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FONDNESS OF A PIGEON FOR 
. MUSIC. 


Sometime since, a family residing in the 
northern part of the city, (Baltimore,) on 
changing their place of abode, carried with 
them a squab that had been much injured in 
one of its wings, by the falling of a box. . It 
soon became a great pet in the family, not- 
withstanding which it never failed to make 
battle when approached whilst perching. 
Indeed so pugnacious was the little crea- 
ture, that sometimes, when teased, it re- 
treated to its tub, (Diogenes has it ina 
copyist) and placed itself on the defensive, 
ready and willing to protect its home from 
invasion. But the most singular thing in 
relation to this pet pigeon is yet to be relat- 
ed. <A few weeks since it was discovered, 
by a frequency of the occurrence, that 
whenever, any of the family commenced 
singing, the pigeon approached them, seem- 
ingly much delighted with the ‘‘ harmony 
of sweet sounds.” That its fondness for 
music might be fully tested, one of the in- 
mates a few evenings since stationed him- 
self in the back parlor, and commenced 
singing a hymn. The pigeon seemed to 
catch tite first line, and dropping down from 
the window sill of the kitchen where it had 
been placed, hurried with great eagerness 
into thé parlor, the door having been left 
open to admit it, and placing itself imme- 
diately in front of the singer, gazed ear- 
nestly up into his face, occasionally mani- 
festing its delight, by tossing its pretty 
head, and swelling its throat to its greatest 
compass, as if desirous of lifting up its 
voice in song. Rising from his seat the 
singer walked into the front parlor, singing 
all the while; and the pigeon, to the great 
amusement of all present, followed him. 
From the parlors the ‘‘charmer’’ passed 





into the kitchen, and up a flight of stairs, 
to the room above, and close upon his heels 
was the “charmed.” The test was suffi- 
cient, the fondness of the fow! for music 
was fully proven; but another and a stran- 
ger proof was afforded at night. On reach- 
ing his home Jate on the same night, the 
young man approached the pigeon with a 
candle in his hand, for which it has an 
aversion, and commenced singing a lively 
air. For this it had none; but standing 
up, it stretched out its wings, flapped them, 
exhibited its gratification in a variety of oth- 
er ways, and seemed much displeased when 
the song had ceased, uttering such notes as 
are common to it when worried. Whilst 
the singing lasted, it permitted itself to be 
patted on the head, smoothed with the hand, 
and toyed with in a variety of ways. When 
the song was finished, it pecked and was as 
spiteful as ever it had been before. It has 
been tried in a similar manner often since, 
and has been known to leave its food for 
the apparently greater pleasure which it ex- 
perienced in listening to music. These 
facts are derived from an authentic source, 
and may be relied upon as strictly correct. 
Whether the same thing has been noticed 
before or not, we are nnable to say. 
[Baltimore Clipper. 
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THE WANDERER 


BROUGHT BACK. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL I. PRIME, N. Y. 


A son of pious parents was educated from 
infancy for the service of God and the 
work of the holy ministry. He was early 
taught the great truths of the Bible; and 
by alltkhe means that God gives to parents 
to prepare their children for usefulness 
here, and glory hereafter, he was trained up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
His early years gave bright promise that his 
future life would yield the fruit of parental 
watchfulness, and that a father’s counsels, 
and a mother’s prayers would not be lost. 
And when he left his father’s house to com- 
plete his education abroad, there was scarce 
a fear that the tender-hearted boy who could 
not hear of a Saviour’s love without a tear, 
would ever become a prodigal. Parental 
confidence was strong that their early in- 
struction would exert an appropriate and 
restraining power. Christian confidence in 
God assured these anxious parents that 
their child would be saved from destruction, 
though he was going into danger. He went 
abroad. New scenes opened upon him. 
He was young and ardent, and gay com- 
panions welcomed him to their circle, and 
spread before him the allurements of pleas- 
ure and sin. He struggled for a while, 
against the tempter. But one barrier of 
virtue after another yielded to the assault, 
till he fell. The conquest was not easy, 
but it was at last achieved; and he plunged 
headlong into the vortex that has swallowed 
thousands, and from which few has ever 
been rescued. 

There were those who saw his danger, 
and who desired to deliver him as a bird 
out of the hand of the fowler. They called 
him to their company. They set before 
him the joys of religion, but they had no 
attractions for his corrupted heart. ‘They 
spoke of heaven, but his heaven had been 
already gained. They spoke of hell, but he 
feared it not; of Jesus and his dying love, 
but his eye was tearless, and his heart un- 
moved. Arguments, motives, entreaties, 
were equally vain. The once tender-heart- 
ed boy now became hardened in sin. A coat 
of mail covered his soul. 

‘‘How would your parents feel, should 
they hear that you had become a Christian ?”’ 
said a pious friend to him, one day, as they 
were for a moment together. It was an 
arrow that found its way to his heart. The 
rock was smitten and the waters gushed. 
The fountains of the great deep were broken 








up. He fell on his"knees and besought his 





friend to pray. Aye, he thought of home ; 
of a parent’s prayers and tears; and as 
early recollections thronged upon his mind, 
he resolved to return. He did turn to God. 
He renounced the’ ways of sin, and conse- 
crated himself to. the Saviour; and often 
have those parents been filled with joy, as 
they have heard the gospel preached by him 
whom they had in infancy dedicated to the 
ministry. Every tie but their love was 
sundered, and that tie drew him back. Pa- 
rental faithfulness saved him in the hour of 
peril. 

This language is not too strong. God 
employs means to accomplish his purposes. 
In this case, he caused the early instruc- 
tions of those pious parents to spring up 
like long-buried seed, in the heart of that 

, wayward youth. And such impressions are 
the most powerful that human instrumen- 
| tality can make on the soul. The ties that 
' entwine around the heart, and bind it tothe 
scenes of early life, are the strongest that 
man can throw around his fellow man. 
And when the sinner leaves the path of 
‘virtue and wanders into the ways of the 
transgressor, those impressions grow faint- 
er and fainter ; those ties weaker and weak- 
| er; but as long as they are not wholly 
| broken, there is hope. 
O yes! there is hope for the vilest prodi- 
| gal, who has not yet forgotten his father’s 
_ counsels and his mother’s prayers. He may 
be a thief, a robber, a murderer ; he may be 
| a wild, lawless, reckless rover on the seas; 
| his hand against every man, and every 
' man’s hand against him; sailing under the 


"= black flag of piracy, he may riot like an in- 


' carnate demon, in scenes at whose recital 
| the world turns pale; he may strew the 


a) | decks of his prize with the mangled corpses 


| of his victims, and dance in their warm 
| blood; or slake his foul lust on innocence 


« and beauty that have fallen into a pirate’s 


| power! He may be all this; he may do 
| all this; but if that monster, I will not call 
| him a man, when the day’s work of.butche- 
ry is done, and he slings himself inio his 
| hammock to find repose, then feels the 
| thought of home stealing over him; if the 
| memory of a deserted mother who prayed 
| for him in infancy calls a tear unbidden to 
| his eye ‘“‘unused to weep,” there is hope 
| even for him. He is not altogether lost. 
| That thought.may prove a beacon light in 
| the darkness of his heart. He is a wander- 
| er on the broad ocean, tossed by the tem- 
pests of heaven, and driven by fiercer tem- 
pests in his own soul; but that thought of 
a mother’s prayer and a mother’s love, THAT 
THOUGHT, that last expiring ray of hope, 
may be the polar star that shall lead him 
back to virtue, home and God. 

The return would be more natural than 
the departure. He would follow the guid- 
ance of an impression which, it may be, 
the Holy Spirit made on his heart when he 
sat on his father’s knee, or bowed by his 
mother’s side to repeat his evening prayer. 

Parents! your power is next to Omnipo- 
tent over the children that God has given 
you. The cords you fasten on their hearts, 
are the strongest that human power can fur- 
nish to hold them back from ruin. Follow 
them with the ceaseless influence of paren- 
tal love, from infancy onward to the grave. 
Make home sweet to your child. Throw 
around his heart a thousand tender asso- 
ciations that will bind him, as with links of 
iron, to the home of his childhood ; to the 
parents that nurtured and sheltered him, 
and wept and prayed for him long ere he 
knew the meaning of‘prayers or tears. Im- 
press on his heart your tenderness, your 
deep anxieties for his everlasting weal; and 
when he breaks away from your arms, and 
rushes on in the ways of death, it may be, 
yes, it may be, that he who would trample 
on a Saviour’s blood, and despise the grace 
of God, and break his laws, and reject his 
proffered love, may pause before he crushes 
beneath his feet his MorHER’s HEART. 


OO ems 


OBLIGATIONS OF CHILDREN TO 
THEIR PARENTS. 


‘Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
was one of those commands written with the 
finger of God on the tables of stone, and de- 
livered to Moses on Mount Sinai. How 
ungrateful must that child be who refuses 
to love his parents! Those who have 
watched over him in infancy, anxiously at- 
tended him in sickness, listened to his 
wants, and done everything in their power 
to make him happy. Hard-hearted indeed 
must he be who can deny a return of that 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











father’s affection, an@ the love of such a | 
mother. Some parents do not bring up| 
their children in a manner to gain their | 
love, therefore they cannot expect to re-) 
ceive as much attention as they otherwise 
would. ; ‘ 
Pious parents are a great blessing. How | 
earnestly do they pray for their children! | 
How often do they breathe out their de-| 
sires before the throne of grace in their be- | 
half! I do not think that their children 
can refrain from loving them. If we love | 
our parents we shall obey them. Obedience | 
is the surest test of love. We should re- 
spect them as long as they live, and when 
old age creeps upon them, we should use 
our utmost ability to make them comfor- 
table. Many have come to an untimely end 
in consequence of disobedience and disre- 
spect to their parents. 

If we ought to do so much for our earth- 
ly parents, what are our obligations to our 
heavenly Father, whose eye never slumbers 
nor sleeps, but who is continually watching 
over us, and taking care of us, and from 
whom we receive every good and perfect 
gift? We should love him with our whole 
heart; serve him with all our powers ; obey 
him in every command ; fear him with filial 
fear; and reverence him as the great and 
glorious Benefactor of all. 








Editorial. 
































GOOD THINGS REVEALED TO 
: BABES. 


The great people, who lived when Jesus was 
on earth, would not hearhim. They were proud. 
They thought much of themselves. They were 
expecting Christ to come ; but they thought he 
would come with great pomp, and reign in this 
world as a great King. But, when Jesus cime 
into the world in poverty, and lived among poor 
people, they despised him. One day, as he was 
thinking of these things, he prayed this prayer ; 
“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hidden these things from 
the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto 
babes.” The meaning of this is, that God leaves 
those that are proud and self-conceited, to enjoy 
their own wisdom ; and makes himself known to 
them that are humble and lowly. 

. But, often he does reveal himself to very 
young children. He made himself known to 
Samuel, while he was yet a child. And, in 
these days, he often teaches little children, by 
his Holy Spirit, so that they know more about 
his ways than a ‘great many governors, kings, 
and other great men. We will tell you about a 
very little girl, to whom God revealed himself. 
This little girl lived in Northampton, Mass. 
more than a hundred years ago. Her name was 
Phebe. When she was about four years old, 
her brother who was about eleven years old, be- 
came pious. He talked to Phebe about her 
soul, and she was much affected. After this, 
she listened with great seriousness, to what her 
parents said to her brothers and sisters, who 
were older than herself, on the subject of reli- 
gion. She would also, of her own accord, go 
away by herself, several times a day, for secret 
prayer. Nothing could divert her from this : 
and she was never known to fail in it. One day 
she told her mother that, when she went away 
by: herself to pray, she could not find God. Af- 
ter a while, her mother heard her praying very 
earnestly, and seeming to be in great distress, 
saying, “ Pray, blessed Lord, give me salvation! 
I pray—beg—pardon all my sins!” When she 
had done praying, she came out of the closet, 

















and sat. down by her mother, and cried out , 
aloud. Her mother asked her what made her 
cry; and she said she was afraid she should go 
to hell. She knew that she was a sinner, and 
she was afraid God would cast her off forever. 
She continued to cry for some time; when she 
stopped suddenly and began to smile, saying, 
“Mother, the kingdom of heaven is come to 
me.” 

Some time after this, Phebe came out of her 


| closet, where she had been praying, and said, 


“Mother, I can find God now. I love him.” 
Her mother and sister asked her a great many 
questions about her feelings; which she answer- 
ed in a very rational manner, showing that God 
had indeed revealed the hidden things of his 
kingdom to this babe. She seemed very happy 
now ; and when her brothers and sisters came 
home from school, they were very much affected 
at the change which they saw in her. Her 
mother talked to them, to persuade them also to 
seek God. Then Phebe burst out, and cried 
very hard for some time, crying out, ‘ Poor 
Nabby!” “Poor Amy!” Presently a pious 
neighbor came in, and asked her what made her 
cry; and she said she was afraid her dear sis- 
ters would go to hell. [See Picture.] 

From this time, there was a very remarkable 
change 1n little Phebe. She was very strict on 
the Sabbath. She loved God’s holy day so 
much, that she seemed to long to have it come ; 
and often in the week, she would be inquiring 
how long it was to the Sabbath, and would have 
the days counted over that were between. She 
loved to go to meeting. Her mother asked her 
why she loved to go—whether it was not to see 
fine folks; but she said no, it was to hear Mr. 
Edwards preach. And when she was in meet- 
ing, she would not be looking all over the 
house: but she was very serious and devout in 
prayer, and listened very attentively to what the 
minister said, in his preaching. She was also 
very fond of hearing people talk on the subject 
of religion, One time, when some religious 
people were at the house, talking of serious 
things,—as they went away, she looked after 
them and said, “ I wish they would come again, 
I love to hear them talk.” 

Phebe loved to think of texts of Scriptur 
that she had learned. One time, as she w 
thinking of the text, “Behold, I stand at the. 
door, and knock ; if any man hear yny voieé; and~ 
open the door, I will come in and sup with him, 
and he with me.” She spoke of it with much 
joy, and repeated, with much animation, “Why, 
it is to sup with God!” 

We might tell our readers much more about 
little Phebe ; but this is enough to show what 
Jesus meant, when he said the Father had re- 
vealed the things of which he was speaking to 
babes. And now, dear reader, what is to hin- 
der your having these things revealed to you? 

Immediately after saying this, Jesus told the 
people that all things were in his power, and 
that no one could know God, except those to 
whom he should reveal him; and then gave this 
kind invitation to all who desire to be delivered 
from their sins: “Come unto me, all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. ‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light.” N. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THE COM- 
PANION. 


We are happy to inform our readers that there 
has been an unexpected increase of new Sub- 
scribers to this paper; and this has been by vol- 
untary application, and not by the solicitation of 
Agents. The following extract of a letter from 
a gentleman in Ohio, dated 28th ult. expresses 
an opinion similar to what we have heard from 
a number of our Subscribers ;— 

“ Allow me to pass a word, commending the 
improvement you have made in the Youth’s 
Companion. Its reading matter has advanced 
to suit the faste and intellect of children of a 
larger growth; the Companion consequently be- 
comes a valuable instructor for youth in riper 
years, and at the same time it has lost none of 
ite former interest, to amuse and improve the 
younger class of readers, In this neigborhood 
the Companion has a growing character; and 
subscribers for it will increase.” 

Our youthful readers will be gratified to learn 
that we have received another series of “ Moral 
Tales,” from our popular Correspondent, Mrs. S. 
S. A. which we shall commence in our next 


paper. ‘ 


Variety. 








AUGUSTA AND HER LAMB. 


Augusta’s aunt had given her a snow white 
little lamb for a present. No other little lamb 
was so beautiful as this one, with the bright red 
ribbon around his neck, mixing so prettily with 
his soft white wool. 

How happy Augusta was! She sat with him 
on the grass and Jet him lick her little hands, or 
fed him from them with the soft rich clover 
which she pulled. Whenever she had an hour 
for play, she sat on the bank with her lamb, and 
watched him springing about, or took off his 
collar and chain to let him eat the green grass 
just where he liked best. ol 

Now Augusta was very fond of the raisins 
which her cousin, who sold fruit, used often to 
send her, but she did not dare to’eat many at a 
time, because her mother told her she ought not 
to; and it popped into her head to give her lit- 
tle lamb some of them, they were so nice; for 
she liked to give him every thing good. 

So.she sat down by him on the bank, where he 
was feeding, and held out some raisins in her 
little hand. 

“ Dear child, what are you doing ?” asked her 
mother, as she went through the garden with a 
basket, to gather parsley for dinner. 

“Pm feeding my little lamb with raisins,” 
said Augusta. 

“You must not do so; ‘they may do him harm ; 
perhaps they will kill him,” said her mother, as 
she went quickly away, in her hurry. 

But Augusta did not mind, and her lamb, who 
was as ignorant as his little mistress, ate a whole 
bunch of raisins. In the evening he was sick 
and restless, and all night he was bleating in the 
barn; and the next morning, when Augusta 
went to the barn, as usual, to take him out into 
the grass-plat, she found him quite dead. 

How sorry Augusta was. But her sorrow 
came too late. If she had taken her mother’s 
advice at the right time, her little lamb might 
have lived. ; 

Stories for Little Folks, Published by Wm. D. Ticknor. 
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THE CAT-FOR A NURSE. 


Many touching stories might be told about 
cats, though we do hear much fault found with 
them, and almost every body speaks of theni as 
if they were not good. I will tell you a story 
which is true. : 

My uncle, who is a clergyman, and lives in 
the country, had a great black cat, which was a 
favorite, because she was so neat and active, 
and caught so many mice. But she had one 
great fault ; she was not a good mother. Sever- 
al times she left her children to die with hunger 
and cold, becauséshe found it pleasanter to stay 
“in the warm house, than in the barn with her 

kittens. 

Once this cat had five little kittens; but she 
took no care of them, and we were going to kill 
the poor little things, from pity, so that they 
might not starve ; when one day, to oursurprise, 
a beautiful grey cat, belonging to one of the 
neighbors, came and nursed the kittens, taking 
just as good care of them as if they had been her 
own little kittens ; purring about them, and strok- 
ing and licking them as tenderly as a real 
mother. 

The neighbor told us that this gray cat had 
lost her kittens a little while before; and so the 
poor childless creature found our deserted kit- 
tens, and was a true mother to them. 

Was she not a good cat?—Ib. 
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THE HILL OF THE TWO LOVERS. 


We passed in view of a steep hill, which has 
connected with it a legend of some interest. 
On its top there was once a strong castle, pos- 
sessed by a powerful and tyrannical Baron, the 
terror of his neighbors. He had an only and 
beautiful daughter, whose hand he had destined 
for a wealthy noble of his own rank ; but she, in 
the meantime, bestowed her affections on a 
youth of humble birth, who, animated by the 
hope of obtaining her, sought distinction in the 
wars. The haughty Baron, on discovering the 
attachment, purposed at first to sacrifice the 
young man to his offended pride, but afterward 
contented himself with announcing, in contem- 
tuous raillery, one condition on which his suit 
should be successful. It was that he should 
carry his lady love in his arms, from the foot of 
the steep hill to the gateway of the castle on its 
top, running the whole distance, without once 
stopping to take breath. Desperate as was the 
undertaking, the youth accepted. the offer. He 
reached with his lovely burden the appointed 
spot, but nature was exhausted; he laid her at 
her father’s feet, sank down and died. The 
maiden, frantic with grief, plunged a dagger into 
her bosom and expired on the body of her lover. 
Such is the romantic legend connected with La 
Cote des deux Amants—the Hill of the Two Lov- 
ers.— Transtatlantic Tour. 








A- PERSIAN ANECDOTE. 


A young man having been caught in the act 
of stealing, was brought before Haroun Al Ras- 
chid. When the theft was proved against him, 
Haroun ordered his hand to be cut off. The 
aged mother of the youth came before the Kah- 
lif in great distress, and said, “ Oh, Kahlif of the 
age, cut not off that hand which the Almighty 





has formed and gifted.” Haroun replied, “It is 





by the order of the Almighty, who has prescrib- 
ed this punishment (Koran) that I cut it off.” 
The old woman replied, “Oh, Khaliff, my strength 
and support are dependent on that hand which 
you are cutting off.” “ Cut it off,” said Haroun, 
“for if I let him escape his just punishment, I 
shall be of the number of the transgressors.” 
“Oh, Khalif,” said the old woman, “ you have 
many sins for. which you implore forgiveness 
night and morning; include this also among 
them.” The Khalif was pleased with her ready 
wit, and, pardoning her son, dismissed her hap- 
py and contented. 





THE MOTHER’S GIFT. 


“Place this in your trunk, my son,” said a 
pious mother to her boy, handing him a Bible, as 
he was about leaving home for college; “ place 
this in your trunk, and when away from the pa- 
rental roof, read it, and deem it precious; it is 
the book ; your mother has tried it, and what she 
has found good to her own soul, she would 
have her Francis also know, in his own blessed 
experience.” 








Poctry. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE ROBIN’S DREAM. 
The robin sat on the topmost bough, 
Of the slender poplar tree ; 
He folded his wing o’er his crimson breast, 
A weary bird was he. 








He folded his wing o’er his crimson breast, 
Ere he sang his evening lay, 

For far away o’er woods and fields, 
Had the robin been that day. 


And while he slept, the wild wind rose, 
And swept through the forest bough, 

And the maples bowed, and the pine trees roared, 
What doth the robin now? 


Ah! little recks he of the stormy wind, 
For the louder it doth blow, 

The freer still doth it sway its perch, 
And rock him to and fro. 


And still as he sleeps, he dreams a dream ; 
A bird-like vision hé sees ; 

He dreams he is poised on his glossy wing, 
And away on the rushing breeze ; 


The rushing breeze it bears him up, 
And now he stoops to sip, 

A dew-drop which the clouds have left, 
On the cowslip’s yellow lip. 


And as he slakes his thirst, he lifts 
His golden head on high, 

And looketh up with grateful heart, 
Unto the azure sky. 


He spreadeth his glossy wing again, 
And there comes a sudden blast, 

That speeds him on to a southern clime, 
Oh! he journeys far and fast. 


And he rests him now on a lime tree bough, 
Right happy is he and gay, 

And his joyous heart breaks forth in song, 
And he trills his well known lay. 


And he knew not it was all a dream, 
That he sat on his own loved tree, 

*T was rare to hear in the midnight hour, 
Those ringing notes so free. 


The sparrow heard it, the blue-bird drew, 
His head from his sheltering wing, 

And the black-bird listened, as well he might, 
To hear the robin sing. 


But careless he sat, on the topmost bough, 
Of the slender poplar tree, 

And he folded his wing on his crimson breast, 
A joyous bird was he. M. M. C. 


Albany Female Academy. 





WIFE. 

Of all the titles, woman fair— 
Dear woman—here can ever bear— 
Though all are holy words to me, 
Associate in my heart to be, 

With holy thoughts and things— 

Yet oné among them ever brings 
__ Such gushing feelings on its wings— 
Such memories of Love and Care— 
Of Trust and Faith in days that were— 
Of Hope and Joy in time to come— 
Of Truth—of Chastity—and Home— 
That of all others, that I feel, 
I love the best, in wo or weal ; 
It is not Sister—Lover—Bride ; 
Tis dearer far than all beside! 
In all the chequered way of life, 
Her hand in mine, I'll whisper—Wife ! 

Evening Mirror. LuELL. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A few copies of late -Volumes of the Youth’s 
Companion, bound, may be had at this office, for 
One Dollar a Volume. 

{G-P APERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Half Cent a piece—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s 
Companton, for several years back—very suita- 
ble for Rewards for good behaviour and correct 
lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for 





Fifty Cents a hundred. 
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